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theory which we are considering will made the asser-
tion still clearer. For wherein lies the first difficulty
which perplexes the student ? Is it not in the very
conception of a separate " international" as opposed to
other kinds of trade ? The statement that there are
special conditions which render this branch of exchange
so peculiar as to need a different form of exposition,
has been questioned, not only by untrained and
sentimental writers,1 but also by sober and eminent
economists. And even among those who accept it,
the reason which is assigned does not always bear a
strict investigation.

To elucidate this matter, it is necessary to consider
the origin of the distinction. It is beyond dispute that
it is historical. The early writers on trade found that
nations were in reality isolated, and, more especially
since they treated economic matters from the side of
art rather than of science, their attention was directed
towards the various ways in which national prosperity
might be increased. The strength with which mercan-
tilist doctrines were held at that period led to a very
general advocacy of restraints on the course of foreign
trade, for the purpose of increasing national wealth,
and also, in some cases, adding to the relative power
of the State. The examination of the conditions
under which such measures should be used formed a
groundwork for a theory of international exchange,
based, it is true, on erroneous views, but yet useful,
as furnishing a starting-point for further development.
The overthrow of mercantilism by Adam Smith and

1 Thus Mr. Ruskin, Munera Pulveris (edition of 1886), p. Ill,
tells us, "International value is regulated just as inter-provincial or
inter-parishional value is."